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pleasant to hear. He said to me, "It is better to tell them
the worst, so they know how they stand. If you hide it
from them, sooner or later they find out, and, in any
case, misleading them doesn't help to grow crops/*
Casey soon arranged with neighboring provincial gov-
ernments to hold periodic conferences on the food sit-
uation in the provinces of the center and the East of
India. Under him the whole method of tackling food
as well as other problems changed.
The contrast between Mr. Richard Casey and Sir
Gulam Hussain Hydayatullah was too sharply drawn
for me to miss noticing the limitations of those In-
dians who were co-operating with the British admin-
istration during the war. It added to the sadness which
I felt at seeing my country so out of tune with the
times and so devoid of administrators who could face
the tasks ahead of them.
At Karachi, I also called at my old college to pay
my respects to some of my old professors and to see
the men and women who had come from the back-
woods of Sind to the mill of education. It was the
quarter-hour break between lectures and the students
were hanging about the corridors, giving me a chance
to observe them en masse. The young men seemed
somewhat effeminate in comparison to the sturdier
types who used to come to college in my time. Theirs
was, however, not the sort of positive femininity which
is to be found in the homosexuals of the West. It was
rather of a negative variety, a mere lack of virility.
These young men had arrived at the portals of educa-
tion a little hurriedly without attaining mental puberty.
A stupidity of expression, a silliness in behavior, a
noticeable lack of savoir faire were their very marked